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Social Hygiene in the Modern Age 


The country faces both an unequalled problem and opportunity in the social hygiene field today. The 
facts are startling and the challenge to home and church is inescapable. 


During the war the Army has put into effect a mass 
education program in regard to venereal disease such as 
had never been tried before. Much more efficient methods 
of finding cases have been developed. Some 700 houses 
of prostitution have been closed in former “red-light” dis- 
tricts and hundreds of isolated houses have also been 
closed. Police officers now understand better how to han- 
dle the problem and realize its importance. There has 
been much “self-policing” of bar rooms, hotels and tav- 
erns. Moreover, penicillin provides a quick cure for 
gonorrhea and at least arrest syphilis. But valuable as 
these resources are, they do not solve the problem. 


Venereal Disease in the Armed Services 


Venereal disease has been mounting in both the Army 
and the Navy since V-E Day and probably in the civilian 
population as well. Law enforcement has been relaxed 
in many communities. In the Navy the rate of new in- 
fections dropped rapidly from 1940 to 1943 for men sta- 
tioned in the United States. It began to rise again in 
1944 and “shot up sharply” during the first six months 
of 1945. The level for May and June, 1945, was two- 
thirds higher than that for 1944. The rate in forces 
ashore overseas also increased but to a much smaller 
extent.? 

In the Army the disease rate among soldiers in con- 
tinental United States began to increase in January, 1945. 
In September and October it was 57 new infections per 
1,000 as against 33 in 1944. In the Southwest Pacific 
Area it had been only 5 per 1,000 in 1944. “... As the 
fighting in the Philippines diminished and there was more 
opportunity for exposure” the rate rose to 97 per 1,000 
in June, 1945, dropping off somewhat in July and August. 
In the European Theatre of Operations it rose rapidly 
after V-E Day from 42 per 1,000 in April, 1945, to 155 
in August. It is expected that the Army rate in the 
United States will show a similar, though probably less 
dramatic, rise in the next 6 to 12 months.” The Army 
program for preventing venereal disease has included “dis- 
cipline, compulsory educational procedures, provision of 
prophylaxis, isolation and treatment of infected soldiers, 
and furnishing of contact information to civilian health 


’ “The Venereal Disease Heritage of World War II.” By John 
W. Ferree and Howard Ennes. Journal of Social Hygiene, 
November 1945, p. 515-29. 


agencies.” By the end of 1946 some five million soldiers 
“all in the age group with the highest expected incidence 
of venereal disease” will have been discharged to civilian 
life. Civilian agencies now have the responsibility of pro- 
viding “substitute venereal disease control procedures of 
at least comparable intensiveness. Failure to do so will 
almost surely result in increased civilian rates.”2 No 
men will be discharged from the Navy or the Army with 
a venereal disease in an infectious state. 

The rate of venereal disease in the British Army of 
occupation in Germany is even higher, according to a 
chaplain writing in the Church Times (London) for 
January 11, 1946. “One man in every five,” he says, “has 
contracted the disease,” according to the British Army 
statistics. “High as the figures are, they represent only 
a small proportion of the men committing,” more or less 
regularly, “what the Church continues to name bluntly 
fornication or adultery. .. . The commanding officer of a 
large unit said to me the other week, ‘Padre, what can 
we do? My men are rotting before my eyes. We are 
two months overdrawn with the contraceptives issue.’ ” 


The Community Problem 


Thomas Devine, director, Social Protection Division, 
Federal Security Agency, defines “social protection” as 
including “the repression of organized prostitution by law 
enforcement, the discouragement and prevention of an 
overt promiscuity, cooperation in the case finding and 
bringing to treatment of the venereally infected, and psy- 
chiatric and social treatment of those involved to restore 
them if possible to a normal way of life. Regardless of 
the skill of any one agency, this program cannot be effec- 
tive unless the courts, police, health and welfare agencies 
work as a unit.” But such cooperation is rare today. 
Mr. Devine points out that a study of cooperation in 247 
cities between the police courts, health departments and 
welfare agencies revealed good cooperation between all 
of them in only 10 cities. In only 61 per cent of the 
cities was there “good” cooperation between the police 
and the adult court—the highest degree found between 
any two agencies.* 

4“Current Army Venereal Disease Rates.” By Thomas H. Stern- 
berg and Ernest B. Howard. Journal of Social Hygiene, Novem- 
ber, 1945, p. 530-33. 


3“Our Strength Is in United Action.” By Thomas Devine. 


Journal of Social Hygiene, November, 1945, p. 508-14. 
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Some students of the problem do not see the picture as 
quite so black. Dr. Warren F. Draper, Deputy Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service, 
speaking at the Regional Conference on Social Hygiene, 
New York City, February 6, pointed out that there were 
fewer infant deaths from syphilis and also a lower death 
rate from paresis. This, he felt, indicated a lower syphilis 
rate among civilians. Much venereal disease has been 
prevented by the U. S. Social Protection Division. 

Dr. Draper pointed out that there were three relevant 
categories of men in the services: A group who were un- 
likely to expose themselves to infection under any cir- 
cumstances, a group who would do so regardless of any 
educational program, a In ifge intermediate group who 
would be greatly influenced by education, the general en- 
vironment, and morale. Diseace rates rose rapidly, he 
commented, in the European cities where there was little 
or no opportunity for wholesome recreation. 

Increasingly it is evident that there 
the problem of social hygiene: the discovery and treat- 
ment of the infected, education of the public to realize 
the importance of such treatment, and the elimination of 
prostitution. All these are essential but they are by no 
means adequate. The problem of promiscuous girls as 
disease carriers began to loom large as prostitution was 
reduced. “The more we learn about prostitution, the 
more we realize that the line between ‘prostitution’ and 
‘promiscuity’ is very hard, perhaps impossible, to draw. 
The girl in a red-light district, . . . the adolescent who 
hangs around street corners after school, the serviceman’s 
wife who distributes her favors in return for a good din- 
ner, are simply more or less acute sufferers from the 
same dangerous tangle of different kinds of social, eco- 
nomic, psychological and sometimes mental lacks.’’ 
What was the cause of their behavior? 


are inany facets to 


Causes of Promiscuity 


Case work with prostitutes and promiscuous girls by 
the Protective Service of the Baltimore Department of 
Public Welfare for the last two and a half vears has made 
it evident that the girls referred to tliem are not “dull or 
feeble-minded” as a group. But “most of them are un- 
educated, unintegrated and unorganized.” The majority 
are ‘“‘these ‘un-put-together’ people who have gone through 
only the third, fourth or fifth grade in school. . . . Girls 
do not prostitute, we find, so much because they need 
money to live on—but rather they get into this difficulty 
because there has not been enough sound substance in 
their lives and in the lives of their families to help them 
become useful citizens, to live as happy and free people, 
creating something in their work and play.” They have 
“never been taught good habits of working and playing 
and taking care of themselves.” Further, “these girls 
have been having unsatisfying and unsatisfactory personal 
relations with everyone around them. They trust no one. 
Beneath the ‘tough’ exterior . . . there is usually a fright- 
ened and upset girl who . . . is afraid to look at what she is 
doing or .. . does not trust anybody or anything else enough 
to quit the life.” The best way to help such a girl is to “help 
her to achieve at least one satisfying relationship.”’* For 


4 Challenge to Community Action, Social Protection Division, 
F.S.A. Cited in Journal of Social Hygiene, December, 1945, p. 
599. 

5“Toward a New Way of Life.” By eee F. Rappaport. Jour- 
nal of Social Hygiene, December, 1945, p. 590-99. 


promiscuous men, also the problem is “likely to be based 
on personality.’”® 
The problem was clearly stated by Ray Lyman Wilbur} 
president of the American Social Hygiene Association 
and chancellor of Stanford University in the Decemberg 
1945, Journal of Social Hygiene. “Unless there is a new! 
understanding of personal responsibility, a new view off 
what life means, and a new start towards being a normal 
and useful person, the so-called ‘sex-offender’ is often 
involved again in what has been aptly called the ‘revolv4 
ing door process’—offense, arrest, jail-sentence, release, 
ofiense again—which furnishes no lasting solution.” 


Social Hygiene and the Family 


“The future of the American family” is bound up in 
“sound morals” and “mutual responsibility for high] 
standards in matters of sex,” Dr. Wilbur declared in the 
article just quoted. W hat is needed is “training and 
guidance from childhood up, in home, church, school, or 
wherever youth gets knowledge and experience, to know 
the family’s worth to civilization, the reasons for one- 
man-one-woman marriages, and to instill respect for and 
observance of right conduct regarding sex, as important, 
for successful family building and as a natural and nor- 
mal way of life. Advice in matters of courtship and 
marriage, to try to insure suitable matings for companion- 
ship, lasting affection and potential parenthood. Counsel 
to help in straightening out difficulties after marriage. 
Example from old to young, ... and from young to old.” J 

But “the time is short,” wrote Lieut. Howard Ennes 
(USNR) in the December, 1945, issue of the Journal of 
Social Hygiene. “Every day thousands of men and wo- 
men are changing from uniforms to civilian clothes. 
Every day other thousands of clerical and industrial work- 
ers—including a high proportion of young women—are 
being dropped from the payrolls. Every day thousands 
upon thousands of men and women are trying to pick up 
their lives where they dropped them when war struck. 
... The majority are normal well-balanced individuals.” 
Many of them, Lieut. Ennes believes, recognize the need 
for help in learning to live with others. Speaking at the 
New York Regional Conference on Social Hygiene on 
February 6, Lieut. Ennes declared that we face the “basic 
challenge” of social responsibility. If we are to have 
better homes we must have better houses. Social hygiene 
does not exist in a vacuum. We cannot draw a line be- 
tween social hygiene, economic responsibility and eco- 
nomic well-being. Family life depends on the under- 
standing and appreciation of each other’s rights and du- 
ties. It is a major task to foster such understanding. 
The emergency task is informing and counselling ado- 
lescents and young adults in the essential elements of so- 
cial hygiene as a preparation for marriage. He called for 
a large scale public education program in basic social 
hygiene and family relationships and for individual guid- 
ance in marital and pre-marital relationships. But our 
failure with youth is not merely the lack of sex education. 
We have failed to teach basic human values and social 
responsibility. This begins with individual responsibility. 
Sex relationships are part of it. Young people must feel 
they have a stake in the future worth striving for. 


Social Hygiene and the Nature of Man 


Dr. John H. Stokes, director of the Institute for Syphi- 
lis Control, University of Pennsylvania, carried the prob- 


6 Wittkower, E. D. and Cowan J. Cited in Journal of Social 
Hygiene, November, 1945, p. 526. 
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Jem still deeper in his address before the New York Re- 
gional Conference on Social Hygiene.’ He said that “we 
social hygienists are entering upon an atomic age of our 
own, a new era, in which the conquest of disease by anti- 
biotics and their congeners, will precipitate us, as the 
fission of the atom has, back upon Man himself. His 
moral integration, ideals and stamina, and his ability to 
act on principle with his fellows will now decide the ulti- 
mate questions of his destiny, his institutions, his survival. 
This is the situation in venereal disease and the sex life 
today.” The “monogamous iamily” and “the life of sex- 
ual self-control” have become “crucial fighting issues and 
last-ditch battlegrounds, . . . bereft of all accessories, all 
supports and garnishments, . . . they stand trial of their 
fitness in the spiritual and the physical life of man. 

“The crisis has come on us suddenly. A half, a quar- 
ter century has seen a striking shift in social, moral and 
spiritual backgrounds and emphasis.” Penicillin has 
“brought treatment as an answer to the venereal disease 
problem close to the peak of its possibilities. But. . 
we sce venereal rates climbing instead of falling, age of 
consent and participation dropping.” 


Six elements, he said, “have been forgotten or misap- 
praised.” (1) We have not yet studied “the fundamen- 
tals of our problem.” We do not yet have “even a defi- 
nition” of “the conduct that we now call the canse of 
venereal disease.” Moreover, “in the economic and social 
background of the sexual, the family, the love life, we are 
busy creating instead of doing away with, the insecuri- 
ties, resentments, conflicts and inaccessibilities that we 
already sense as leading causes of our muddled situation. 
First then, there must be study; study on so extensive, 
controlled and expertly directed a scale as has, thus far, 
hardly been conceived.” 


(2) We have accepted “a fractional program,” assum- 
ing that treatment alone “would curb and finally end 
venereal disease.” “We are learning that easy, quick, 
reactionless treatment is a boomerang. . . . We learn of 
education so-called, that no group votes so enthusiasti- 
cally for more lectures, films and pamphlets as does the 
group that is most promiscuous. ... A third of those who 
read our propaganda can learn nothing from reading. 
The upper crust of vice dries out a bit perhaps, but the 
deep core of venery beneath remains untouched, a quag- 
mire, into which are now sinking in increasing numbers 
our adolescents, our children who hold our hearts between 
their hands. Carriers and disseminators become so in- 
distinguishable from the well around them that as methods 
become harmless, it is almost suggested that everybody 
better have a lozenge or a shot instead of a diagnosis, 
just in case.” 

(3) “Treatment” fails both on the medical and on the 
human side. It does not reach the “symptomless relapse 
which maintains the reservoir of infectious material” nor 
the drug-resistant strains of the organisms. “The de- 
cline of control of the patient with foreshortening of 
treatment, the loss of the chance to develop in him a sense 
of social responsibility, and the suspected wholesale re- 
infecting of once, twice and thrice cured individuals, are 
aspects of failure from the human side.” In any case, 
treatment is only the “hanger-on of a vast, wholly un- 
prevented mass of one might almost say festering sexual 
maladjustment.” 

(4) We have “ ‘educated’ too little, too late” and too 
uncritically. “Of educational method itself in this or any 


7™To appear in the March issue of Journal of Social Hygiene. 
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field we have all too little beyond traditionalism. So- 
called education often does not penetrate or stick; it never 
reaches . . . half of those who need it. Even with and 
certainly not without endless iteration it may not even 
register, to say nothing of serving as the mainspring of 
conduct in an adult mind.” 

(5) “... We have allowed a general let-down all along 
the moral, the morale, front.” There are “more slimy 
books and slimy pictures, more pick-up men and pick-up 
girls; with crumbling standards of marriage and divorce, 
with unspeakably, unprintably nauseous stories of sex on 
the loose in whole population groups; battalions of lust 
and loot replaced by organized, systematic, officially recog- 
nized . . . provision for fornication side by side with 
clothes, shoes, meals. There is a downswing toward de- 
moralization, a threatened a-moralization that has been 
the recurrent symptomatic warning in the past of empire 
and ideologic downfall.” 

(6) “And lastly ... we have forgotten the nature of 
man himself. We have fergotten that he is a god though 
with a clay foot. We have dealt in our recent efforts too 
much with his clay foot as an inevitability, rather than 
with the God-like in him as a potentiality. [He has been 
expected, allowed, even at times tacitly encouraged to 
wade the muck, prophylactic in hand, in the interest of 
disease prevention. . . . The replacement of emotion by 
reason, the control of impulse and passion by the will, 
the standing upon our spiritual fect, is the heart of the 
problem of the sexual life. To that achievement of ma- 
turity, all forces, all agencies, all disciplines that make 
character, are tools. The achievement of sexual maturity 
is no different from any other process of attaining our 
full stature... . 

“But .. . there are persons, ideals, situations . . . from 
which resurrection and rejuvenation will with certainty 
again spring to beautify and idealize the world of sex. 
You remember that it needed a Messiah to do this for the 
human spirit in the days of Herod the King. It may 
need one now; but it will even more surely need the band 
of devoted disciples, to lead a world-wide movement to- 
ward dedication and evangelism. We must be looking 
toward it, planning for it, by the very practical devices of 
conference, study, experiment, the international congress, 
collaboration.” 

But “dedication and evangelism” are “done and made 
by what we do and are ourselves. Do you remember the 
lesson of Ben Hur, who trained his legions after the Ro- 
man pattern to serve the coming Messiah, only to find at 
the foot of the Cross that they were not needed—that the 
Christ Himself had won the spiritual victory? So I be- 
lieve it is with our triumph, if such it is to be. It will be 
won by the individual human spirit as each of us tries 
to help, exemplify and nurture it, and it will be expressed 
in the individual life; the flowering in love, of character 
won and guarded by self-control.” 


A Report on Britain’s Labor Party 


Social Action for February 15 deals with “Britain and 
Labor Government.” Ronald Haydn Preston, British 
economist and theologian, recounts the development of 
the labor movement in Great Britain, explains the rela- 
tionship in its composition of the trade unions, the co- 
operative movement and the Labor Party, and discusses 
the progress and prospects of the new Labor Government. 
He is a member of the Labor Party. 

In Britain today, Mr. Preston notes, “out of fifteen and 
a half million workers in the National Unemployment 
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Insurance scheme, eight million are in trade unions; of 
these one and three quarter million are women. Six mil- 
lion are affiliated to the Trade Union Congress (T.U.C.). 
The chief groups not affiliated are civil servants (at 
present excluded by law), teachers, and local government 
officials. There are 976 different unions, many of them 
very small. Two hundred and thirty are affiliated to the 
T.U.C. These unions fall into three types: first, the old- 
fashioned craft unions, of which the Cotton Spinners is 
an example; secondly, the industrial unions, covering all 
the workers in one industry, of which the National Union 
of Railwaymen, and the Mineworkers Federation, are ex- 
amples; and lastly, the big general unions, of which the 
Transport and General Workers is an example. There 
are often friction and demarcation disputes [called ‘juris- 
dictional disputes’ in the United States] as to which union 
a particular worker should be in, but it is noteworthy 
that there has not been in Britain the friction between 
craft and industrial unionism which complicates the re- 
lations of the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. in the United 
States. 

“Of the 230 unions affiliated to the T.U.C., six contain 
over half the membership. These are the Transport and 
General Workers, the General and Municipal Workers, 
the Amalgamated Engineering, the Mineworkers, the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen, and the National Union 
of Distributive and Allied Trade Workers (commonly 
known as NUDAW). The General Council of the Trade 
Union Congress, of which Sir Walter Citrine is Secre- 
tary, is elected at the Annual Congress, but it has no 
power to bind the affiliated unions. Locally the unions 
work in local and district committees; there is also often 
a Trades Council in a big city, which informally federates 
the different unions locally and relates them to local 
politics. . . .” 

Quoting Harold J. Laski on the historical significance 
of the political victory of British Labor, Mr. Preston says 
that Mr. Attlee’s speech before the United States Con- 
gress was characteristic of British Labor thought. The 
Manchester Guardian, commented at the time that “ ‘when 
he mentioned Magna Charta and Habeas Corpus, Mr. 
Attlee was rightly implying that our Labor Government 
has grown out of a native British tradition, whose founda- 
tions we share in common with the United States.’ ” 

The Party’s policy as expressed in its campaign mani- 
festo is summarized thus: 


“(a) Full employment, with such planning of industry and in- 
vestment as is needed to secure this, including the na- 
tionalization of the Bank of England, and the contre] of 
the price of necessities. 


“(b) The public ownership of fuel and power, inland transport, 
iron and steel; the supervision of monopolies and cartels ; 
the establishing of a system of priorities in swinging over 
to peace-time production, and the maintenance of controls 
through the demobilization period; a Civil Service re- 
modelled to fit these new tasks. 


“(c) In agriculture, the planning of food supplies, and the con- 
tinuation of the war-time Ministry of Food, together with 
steps to secure the efficiency of landlords. 


“(d 


~— 


Housing to be dealt with by the creation of a Ministry of 
Housing and Planning ; and in connection with town plan- 
ning, the better planning of the use of the land and steps 
towards its nationalization, especially by providing the 
state and local authorities with wider powers to acquire 
land for public purposes. 


“(e) Education: Rapid implementation of the new Education 
ct of 1944, including raising of the minimum age for 
leaving school to 16 as soon as possible. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


“(f{) An extended National Health Service and a comprehens§ 
sive social insurance scheme (this was to be on Beveridge 
lines though his name was not mentioned). ’ 


“(g) In ow policy, cooperation with the U.S.A., the 
WS; France and China; every effort to make a new 
organization work; 


self-government for 
India, and progress in the colonies.” 


The election results are given as follows: 


Party Votes Seats 
Conservative & National.............. c.10,000,000 216 


* Over half University seats. 


This gave to the Labor Party a majority of 149 seats 
over all others. “It will be noted,” savs Mr. Preston, 
“that, as always, our method of electing by a simple ma- 
jority favors the top party in regard to the number of 
votes needed to secure a seat.” For some time it has fa- 
vored the Tories. This time Labor benefited since “it 
took on an average 46,000 votes to secure a Tory seat and 
30,000 to secure a Labor one. The Liberals with two 
million votes have only 11 seats.” Proportional Repre- 
sentation would have resulted in giving Labor 300 seats, 
Tories 250, and Liberals 55, “which would have produced 
precisely the stalemate government which so many feared 
beforehand.” 

A remarkable change is to be observed in the House 
of Commons. Attendance, public interest and lobby ac- 
tivity, all have increased. The composition of the Par- 
liamentary Labor Party shows still greater alteration. 
Before 1939 more than half the Labor M.P.s were trade 
union officials, many of them elderly. Mr. Preston re- 
ports that “the M.P.s have now become much more a 
cross-section of the nation. Only 20 per cent are officials 
of trade unions or other bodies, and two-thirds are 
financed by the local constituency parties. A consider- 
able number of young and lively M.P.s have come straight 
from the Services. In this connection it may be worth 
while to note down the occupational background of the 
present Labor Members: 


126 from the Services 
150 manual workers—chiefly from mines, railways, other trans- 
port and distribution agencies 
44 lawyers 
49 university lecturers or school teachers 
26 journalists 
15 doctors and dentists 
18 business men 
21 women (8 of them housewives) 
16 technicians and managers (this is quite a new group for the 
Labor Party) 
4 farmers 
4 shopkeepers 
There are no agricultural laborers. 


“Among the interesting features of this list, one stands 

out: the number of educated and professional people. 
It is noteworthy that 284 of the successful candidates are 
members of the Fabian Society, which produces the most 
intelligent Left information and research work in the 
country on economic, social and industrial problems, and 
suggests detailed socialist policies.” 

The complete document may be obtained from the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. We 
are indebted to the Council for permission to quote. 
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